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POTTERY DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY ESTILL RULE UNDER THE INSTRUCTION OF 

GLEN LUKENS AT THE FULLERTON HIGH SCHOOL, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA. THE STORY 

OF RULE'S QUEST TO LEARN THE ART OF POTTERY GLAZES IS TOLD IN THE ACCOMPANYING 
ARTICLE BY ELLEN SNEBLEY 
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A\ Modern Crusader Enters the Field of the A\rts 


Evven SNEBLEY 


FULLERTON, 


ALIFORNIA culture is en route to 
the hills of Kentucky. 

A young potter of the Blue Grass state 
who last fall hitch-hiked his way to the 
Pacific coast, this month shouldered his 
blanket roll and started back to the Cum- 
berland country to take chat culture to his 


people. 
Estill Rule, descendant of Scotch 


Coventry folk and product of the back 
hills, found under guidance of Glen 
Lukens, Fullerton Union High School 
pottery instructor, the artistic knowledge 
for which he spent four years in vain 
questing in art centers of the East. 

With him, Rule is carrying a slender 
pallette of glazes which will open a new 
field to the potters of his hill country. 

Until the World War, few Kentucky 
woodsmen had ever ventured into the 
outside world, and today their pottery 
industry consists only of the making of 
clear-glazed rude clay jugs and crocks for 
home use. , 

The returning native, who has learned 
the use of color and artistic form, is taking 
with him a precious store of knowledge 
which will unlock for hundreds of potters, 
the door to a new type of creation. 

The story of Estill Rule is that of a 
modern crusader. When at the age of 


CALIFORNIA 


fifteen, he first left the hills to enter the 
navy and serve for the duration of the 
World War, he was untutored beyond 
a sixth grade standard—‘‘didn’t know 
what were tinned sardines,’ or a host 
of other modern things, and had seen 
nothing outside his home country. 

In France, in London and, on his return, 
in Boston, the Kentuckian was amazed at 
the beauty and form of the chinaware and 
pottery he saw. This vision of beauty 
created, he carried back to his home at the 
close of the war. There he learned to use 
a simple potter’s wheel and make rude 
crocks and jugs for home use. But as he 
said, “I kept remembering the beautiful 
things I’d seen, and I wanted fer to be 
able to make them, too.”’ 

And so, four years ago, the Kentuckian 
again left his home. This time he had a 
quest. Wich a few hundred dollars, he 
arrived in New York City, ready to enter 
an art school and confident of finding the 
secret of making glazes 

Disappointment ensued. Though glad 
to enroll him, the art schools either could 
or would not disclose the secret formulas 
and the actual art of making glazes. 
Many of them bought rather than pre- 
pared the subtle glazes which are the 
most difficult phase of the potter’s work 
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ESTILL RULE AT WORK IN THE POTTERY 
STUDIO AT FULLERTON HIGH SCHOOL 


When spring came and he had learned 
lictle, the potter returned to his hills and 
worked in a mine until another year. He 
started out again, up the Mississippi 
valley on foot, visiting all the cities, 
always alert, always questing for the 
direct information he wished. Despite his 
willingness and understanding, however, 
lack of education barred him from techni- 
cal courses, or the four-year regulation 
course of study. 

After learning at Jugtown, S. C., to 
‘throw on the wheel”’ and mold pottery, 
he went home again to the hills. The 
fourth outgoing brought him to Calli- 
fornia, and in San Francisco at the 
library he read of the work done by Glen 
Lukens, Fullerton Union High School 
instructor and potter, whose birthplace 
was also in the Cumberland region. In a 
liccle art shop he chanced to see work done 





by Lukens. He thought, at last, this 
might be his chance. 

One afternoon, a young man entered 
Lukens’ pottery studio. He said, “‘I have 
just thirty cents, and I want to learn 
glazes.’’ When it was learned he had 
come from the Kentucky hills in his search, 
provisions were made that he be “‘kept’’ 
from home to home until later he was 
found a boarding place. From November 
through April, Rule studied; he found 
Lukens a teacher who held that “‘theories 
grow out of work, not work out of 
theories.” He was given the short-cut 
to successful creation which he had to 
have. Here in the studio, he worked half 
of each day with glazes and learned to 
test and prepare them. His test shapes 
were simple but delightful in form. He 
studied raw glazes formed from lead 
carbonate, and learned to perfect his 
work “throwing on the wheel.”’ 

Recently his work was represented in 
the Pacific Arts Association exhibition at 
Exposition Park Museum in Los Angeles. 
Some of his pieces are being sold from the 
studio, with a hope to prepare him for 
future work. 

Now, with a pallette of twelve glossy 
glazes which he may adjust to the clay of 
his region, and which he may develop into 
tints and shades, Estill Rule is taking his 
knowledge back to spread among the 
hills people, so they too may make lovely 
things. 

It is his hope that when he has worked 
for a while at some pottery, he may find 
a way to purchase a wheel and teach 
others, a few at a time, the art of pre- 
paring glazes. He says, ‘‘I may never be 
a great potter, but | want some day to 
have a son, and to keep him in the 
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atmosphere of pottery, teaching him in a 
lump all I have learned. I want to send 
him into the outside world to learn what he 
may, and perhaps he can be truly great.”’ 

The young potter is glad to be return- 
ing home, for he felt that in the outside 
country, ‘‘all men seem to set on a far- 
away place, and it’s hard to be a’knowen 
them.”’ He loves the hills, with their life 
of primitive simplicity. He cannot be 
satisfied with cafe foods, and wants the 
hot biscuits, butter and molasses, the 
hams cured in hickory smoke, and the 
berry pies made by the women for “‘pie 
socials.’’ He misses the old things, 
furniture from centuries past, coverlets 
from Kentucky sheep, carded, spun wool 
colored with dyes made of roots and 
berry juice. He likes hunting ’possums, 
“gigging” frogs upstream, church singing 





socials, and wild flower hunts. Outside, 
he thinks, people ‘‘get into more mean 
ness, naturally,” 
and strife of modern civilization 


Estill Rule says, “‘] want to take what 


with the hurry, worry 


I’ve learned in California back to my 
people. They’re good people. You know, 
they’re the purest blooded folk in Ameri 
ca. They haven't never mixed with the 
people beyond the hills 
pretty and good housewives 
are straight and strong. There’s just one 


Our girls are 
Our men 


thing, you cain’t never be one of our 
people if you’re a liar. They soon find out 
if your word’s not good, and you cain’t 
stay among them if you're not straight 
It’s a long piece homeward, but I’m 
going back to the hills 
I may go outside to learn more, but now 
I’m glad fer to be going home.”’ 


Some day again 





SCULPTURED FIGURES BY STUDENTS OF MANUAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


SUBMITTED BY HAZEL S 
FREDERICK SCHIVANKOVSKY, 


MARTIN, 
HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 
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CLAY MODELLING IS A VERY SUCCESSFUL ART MEDIUM FOR THE STUDENTS OF 

MANUAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES. THESE PHOTOGRAPHS OF SCULPTURED 

FIGURES, PLAQUES AND VASES ARE SUBMITTED TO SCHOOL ARTS BY HAZEL S. MARTIN 
FREDERICK SCHIVANKOVSKY, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 
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DIFFERENT RENDERINGS OF ANIMAL SUBJECTS IN SCULPTURE. HAZEL S. MARTIN, MANUAI 
ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES. FREDERICK SCHIVANKOVSKY, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT 
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INTERESTING AND BEAUTIFUL METAL CRAFT AND JEWELRY IS MADE BY STUDENTS IN 
THE ART DEPARTMENT AT MANUAL ARTS HIGH SCHOOL, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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COSTUME DESIGN SUBJECTS FROM THE ART DEPARTMENT OF MANUAL ARTS HIGH 

SCHOOL. SCHOOL PLAYS, PAGEANTS AND OPERETTAS ARE COSTUMED BY PUPILS OF 

FREDERICK SCHIVANKOVSKY, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT. HAZEL S. MARTIN SUBMITTED 
THESE DESIGNS TO SCHOOL ARTS 
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Inexpensive Etchings for High School Pupils 


Heren R. SNoox 


NEWTON, 


S this was only an experiment, the 
pupils traced their pictures for their 

etchings. Since this has been a successful 
experiment, | shall have the pupils design 
their own etchings from now on. 

Celluloid from automobile curtains 
was used for plates. This being transpa- 
rent, placing it over copies made the 
tracing easy. A compass point was used at 
first to etch. Since, | have obtained etch- 
ing tools and find them much better than 
the compass, although if one is not able to 
obtain regular etching tools, the compass 
point answers the purpose very well. 

After the plate was cut, it was ready to 
be placed in the press. Etching ink was 
applied to the plate with a brayer. The 
plate was rubbed with a wiry material 
such as tarleton, and the remaining ink 
was rubbed with the palm of the hand, 
leaving a smooth light film of ink over 
the surface of the plate. 


NEW JERSEY 


The celluloid plate was heated on the 
radiator and then placed in a screw press, 
padded with about one-half inch pack of 
manila paper. The plate is placed with 
gauged lines up, and on top of the plate 
was placed a piece of charcoal paper, 
which had been moistened on both sides; 
on top of this a piece of blotting paper 
and a layer of cotton batting were ar- 
ranged. The press was screwed down as 
tightly as possible. 

The result, shown in the accompanying 
illustration, was very pleasing because it 
simplified the process of etching and is 
very inexpensive as compared with the 
usual method. By these simple means, 
comparatively young children can learn 
the rudiments of the somewhat difficult 
process of etching, and can understand 
and appreciate the qualities of the art of 
etching better than they can with only an 
explanation of the usual process. 





A LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINT BORDER DESIGNED 
AND EXECUTED FOR SCHOOL ARTS BY M. ALVA 
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ETCHINGS ON CELLULOID GIVE AN EFFECT VERY SIMILAR TO THE USUAL DRY POINT PRO- 

CESS, AND THE COMPARATIVE SIMPLICITY OF THE PORMER PROCESS ENABLES EVEN YOUNG 

ART STUDENTS TO MAKE AND STUDY ETCHINGS. ETCHING ON CELLULOID IS INEXPENSIVE, 
AND CAREFUL ETCHING OF GOOD DESIGNS WILL PRODUCE VERY SUCCESSFUL RESULTS 
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A\ New Hand Carving Craft Process 


E. R. Forp 


PALO ALTO, 
N che progress of school art work, 
active teachers are always interested in 

projects that give worth-while results for 

the time involved. Again, many locali- 
ties are not equipped with the fine wood 
working machinery or similar outfits 
found in more fortunate communities 

I recently experimented with a project 
of which I am glad to write because of its 
fine possibilities. Then, too, it is inex- 
pensive, an item that is of importance 
these days 

Most of us are acquainted with the 
composition board used in making table 
mats and of the mats already cut to de- 
sired shapes and sizes for decoration. 

These table mats may be finished and 

used in many ways and are both artistic 

and useful when completed 

The reason we liked this project par- 
ticularly was that it enabled the members 
of our class to experiment with carving. 

As we progressed we found that the pro- 

cess was most enjoyable and that it taught 

a better knowledge of the third dimen- 

sion, which is often overlooked in art 

teaching 

While there are many types of com- 
position board, we found the O-P craft 
board and mats made from it were par- 
ticularly fine because it was made up in 
compressed layers, or ‘“‘laminated’’ as 
craftsmen call it. In addition, the suc- 
cessive layers in this O-P craft board 


_ 


ALIFORNIA 
came in alternate colors of white and blue 
which enabled us to carry out our plan 
successfully and easily. 

Each student selected a mat and planned 
a design for ic. At the start I encouraged 
the planning of motifs that were of the 
simple abstract type, in keeping with the 
designs that are popular at present. Not 
only is this type of design effective, but is 
easier to carve out than those more in- 
tricate and elaborate 

After the design was sketched on this 
paper it was transferred to the mat by 
means of graphite paper or by rubbing the 
back of the sketch well with a soft pencil 

The carving was done in a number of 
ways, depending on the preference of the 
student. Some of them worked as fol- 
lows: First they took a thin-bladed pen- 
knife and cut down over the outline of 
their design. Next they took their knife 
and lifted out portions of their design, 
leaving the rest in relief 

This method was so easy to do that it 
worked like magic! 
carved their mats so that there were only 
two general areas—the relief portion and 
the background. Others found that they 
could carve through one layer and remove 
it, then carve through a second layer, re- 
moving a portion of this and working in 


Some _ students 


this manner to obtain the effect of several 
Several 


students who were too hurried in their 


planes or heights of relief areas 
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enthusiasm cut away parts of the tile they 
intended to leave in relief. To their de- 
light they found that these portions could 
be quickly and permanently replaced by 
pasting them down with school paste. 

After the background parts of the de- 
sign had been lifted out, the class began to 
experiment with different types of back- 
ground effects. Some smoothed the 
background down with the back of their 
knife, others pounded it with a smooth 
square bolt to obtain an even background. 

Orher students took round-headed 
screws, nails, and similar objects and, by 
pounding the background with these, 
gave a hammered metal quality to the 
mat. 

Several of the class found that a most 
attractive effect was produced by cutting 
the outline only in a V-shape, as shown 
in the illustration. This method was 
rapid and yet artistic. Some left this V 
outline plain and others filled in this 
groove with tempera paints of various 
colors. 

Many variations and possibilities de- 
veloped as we worked on the mats. One 
student discovered that Reliefo could also 
be used effectively. First he carved out 
his design in broad, simple areas. When 
this was done he filled a paper cone with 
colored Reliefo and added a raised outline 
and details onto portions of the design. 
The result was so pleasing that quite a 
number of the students tried this method. 

After the carving was complete, many 
variations were tried in the coloring and 
finishing of the mats. We found that 
crayons, water colors, and tempera were 
all good. Where crayons were used they 
were rubbed on well and then finished by 
polishing them briskly with a soft cloth. 


If a good, wearable finish was desired, the 
mat was given several coats of clear 
shellac. 

Generally speaking, best color 
effects were produced with tempera paint 
The color was applied in flat tones just as 
in painting a poster. When dry it was 
given a coat of liquid wax. 


the 


This gave a 


flat tone finish that was very artistic 


Those wishing a high polish used clear 
shellac. Where mats were to be used 
with hot dishes a finishing coat of Valspar 
was applied. 

Metallic finishes were produced by 
using either silver or gold tempera paint 
We found that this silver and gold paint 
could be changed slightly in hue by adding 
a little of any desired color of tempera 
For instance, the gold could be made 
deeper and redder by the addition of a 
liccle red-violet tempera 

Antique finishes can be obtained by 
rubbing the completed mat lightly with a 
liccle rotten-stone powder. This powder 
can be purchased at any drug store 

Ac our yearly exhibit these mats were 
so attractive that several of the visitors 
became interested and expressed a desire 
to do some of this work. One of them, 
who had little design abilicy but a great 
interest in crafts work, found that she 
could purchase mats with designs already 
printed on them. She and several of her 
friends obtained a set of these mats and 
met at her house once a week to work on 
them. 

The work was so interesting that this 
woman and her friends formed a little 
crafts club, with the primary idea of 
spending a pleasant afternoon together 
They decided that in addition to having 
a good time together they could be mak- 
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ATTRACTIVE HOLIDAY GIFTS CAN READILY BE MADE BY THE PROCESS DESCRIBED 
IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY E. R. FORD AND ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 
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CARVED AND DECORATED MATS AND BOOK ENDS MAKE A FASCINATING CRAFTS PROJECT 


THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY E. R. FORD TELLS HOW TO MAKE THESE ATTRACTIVE GIFTS 
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ing attractive gifts for their friends when 
the holiday season came around. 

Before they were through they were 
not only making mats and tiles but book 
supports, wall plaques, table screens, 
waste baskets, and stationery holders, all 
from craft board 

After they had worked on objects on 
which designs were already printed, most 
of the club obtained more confidence and 
attempted original designs 
these were very creditable and went to 
show that most of us have a certain 
amount of art talent whether we realize 
it Or not. 

Not to be outdone by my neighbor- 
hood friends, I sat down one week-end to 
make a pair of book supports for a rela- 
tive. As Isat cutting on the book end, an 
idea occurred to me and | decided to try it 

First I planned a simple design motif 
I traced this onto my two book ends 
Instead of cutting the design in relief, | 
cut down into the composition. In other 
words, | made an “‘intaglio’’ block of my 
design 

After cutting the design 
lifted out the design portions of the book 
end and smoothed down the exposed por- 
tions where the design had been removed 
Next, | painted the design with a yellow- 
The rest of the book 


“intaglio”’ | 


green tempera. 
ends’ surface, that is the raised portion, | 
painted deep lavender. The edges of the 
book ends were painted black 


Many of 


After the tempera was thoroughly dry, 
I gave it a coat of liquid wax which | 
polished to a dull gloss with a soft cloth 
These book ends looked especially at- 
tractive and the relative who received 
them was delighted with them 

I also discovered that heavy, massive 
type book supports could be made by 
gluing two of the composition book ends 
making a heavy book end 
three-quarters of an inch thick. When 
sandpapered and painted, such a book end 
has all the appearance of a thick piece of 


together, 


wood 

A friend of mine who was clever in 
whittling with a jackknife dropped in and 
suggested that | cry the plan of adding 
lictle hand-whittled figures to some of the 
book ends and stationery holders. He 
carved out several little figures for me, 
among them a wise-looking old bird and 
a jolly liccle elf 

We glued these on the top of the book 
ends and painted them in harmony with 
the rest of the object. The result was not 
only attractive but gave the book ends an 
individual quality that was well worth 
We found that basswood and 
sugar pine were good woods to use for 


while 


whittling. 

As I look back over the splendid success 
of our work with this composition board, 
both in the art classes and with grownups, 
I believe that this process would be well 
worth trying in your art classes this fall 
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HANDMADE CARDBOARD BOXES IN INTERESTING SHAPES AND DECORATED WITH MODERN 
ISTIC CUT PAPER DESIGNS ARE AN EXCELLENT HANDICRAFT PROBLEM. MARY JANE EDINGTON, 
INDIANA HARBOR, INDIANA, SENDS THESE BOXES TO SCHOOL ARTS 
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SIX DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES FROM THE PORTFOLIO ‘‘LANDSCAPE IN DECORATION,” 
PLATE 12, PUBLISHED BY THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FIVE APPLIED DESIGN USES FOR THE DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES SHOWN ON THE OPPOSITE 
PAGE. THE ARTIST HAS ADAPTED THE VARIOUS DESIGNS FROM THE ~LANDSCAPE IN 
DECORATION” PORTFOLIO TO A PILLOW COVER, A WALL HANGING, GIFT PAPER, A TEA 


TILE, AND A PURSE, SUGGESTING SOME OF THE WAYS IN WHICH THIS DAVIS PRESS PORT 


FOLIO MAY BE USED 
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Pen Borders 


Rose Marit Darstr 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 
N a class of college freshmen where 
some have had art training and some 

have not, problems involving the use of a 

broad-tipped pen make an excellent place 

to begin instruction. The tool is, in most 
cases, new and interesting to the student 
and any attempt to resort to the fussy 
type of design is eliminated because of the 
broad, bold line produced by the spoonbill 
pen 

Very few girls among the freshman 
students in the School of Home Econom- 
ics at Purdue University enter with any 
art training. 
creating rhythmic borders with pen and 
ink proved to be an interesting problem 
with which to begin the semester’s work. 

The method of approach was simple 
and direct. Each student was provided 

with a sheet of form L graph paper and a 

sheet of second copy typewriter paper 

which was placed over the graph paper. 

The lines of the graph paper served as a 


a 


PURDEE 


The simple exercise of 


UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
general guide in keeping the borders 
straight on the page and enabled the 
student to work more rapidly. Spoonbill 
pen No. 2 and India ink were used 

After the class had been told how to 
hold the pen, they were instructed to 
consider the exercise as mere pen play, 
have a good time and at the same time 
construct borders from curved lines, 
straight lines, and combinations of these. 
They were told to keep one continuous 
line, or if a broken line were used it was 
to be closely connected so as to give the 
In doing 


an unbroken line. 


this, good rhythm and successful borders 


effect of 


were, in a measure, assured even when 
attempted by the amateur 

Practice sketches were made at first and 
the best of these checked and arranged on 
a final sheet where margins, spacing, 
weight of borders, and variety in design 
served as criteria in judging the final page 
which was completed in one lesson 


yw N 





A LETTERING PEN BORDER 
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PEN BORDERS ARE GOOD PRACTICE IN USING THE SPEEDBALL AND SPOONBILL PENS AND AT 
THE SAME TIME AN EXCELLENT STUDY IN BORDER DESIGNS ROSE MARIE DARST, PURDUI 
UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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SIMPLE DESIGN MOTIFS MAKE INTERESTING PEN BORDERS. 
ROSE MARIE DARST, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
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TWO DESIGNS FOR STAGE SETS FOR A CORRELATION PAGEANT OF ART AND ORAL EXPRES 
SION. BERNICE S. MOORE, JOHN MARSHALL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Processing Paper for Silhouettes 


Areen M. Brown 


SUPERVISOR OF ART, 


ECESSITY often proves to be the 

mother of invention. The truth of 
this modified form of the old adage was 
demonstrated, not long ago, when our 
advanced art class became interested in 
making silhouettes for gifts and home 
decoration; the ingenuity of the group 
came into play when a survey of the 
stockroom revealed the fact that no sil- 
houette paper was available. The situa- 
tion was a real challenge to their ability 
to discover some material which could be 
used as a substitute. 

Out of the experience of these pupils, 
who had earlier in the year engaged in 
block printing, came the suggestion that 
satisfactory silhouette paper could be 
produced in the classroom. They had dis- 
covered that superfluous printers’ ink 
could be removed from the brayer by 
rolling ic over a newspaper. They ob- 
served that the inked paper when dry 
presented a suitable silhouette paper 
surface. Some one made the suggestion 
that if a better grade of paper, perhaps 
bond, were used the results would be more 
satisfactory. The suggestion was acted 


tend 


= 


SALINE, MICHIGAN 
upon and demonstrated to be thoroughly 
practicable for use in the project. 

Suitable designs and patterns for sil- 
houetting were planned and discussed. 
These profiles in final form were then 
sketched upon plain bond paper in readi- 
ness for the inking of the reverse side of 
the sheet 

The should 
help other teachers who desire to utilize 
this method of preparing silhouette 
paper. Place a small quantity of printer’s 
ink (black) upon a sheet of glass, con- 
venient size about 9” x 12”. Use the 
brayer to distribute the ink evenly over 
the surface of the glass and brayer roller. 
Apply the inked brayer to the side of the 
paper opposite the profile until the sur 


following instructions 


face presents a lustrous black appearance 
(Pick up more ink on the roller if one 
application does not serve to cover the 
paper well enough.) The processed paper 
should be laid away until it becomes 
perfectly dry. Cut out the profiles with 
small embroidery scissors and mount the 
silhouettes upon suitable backgrounds for 
framing 


=_ 
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SILHOUETTES ARE CUT FROM PROCESSED PAPER MADE BY ROLLING PRINTERS INK OVER 
BOND PAPER WITH A BRAYER. THIS SUGGESTION COMES TO SCHOOL ARTS FROM 
AILEEN M. BROWN, SUPERVISOR OF ART, SALINE, MICHIGAN 
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ACTION FIGURES DRAWING IN WHITE CHALK ON BLACK PAPER AMY BROWN 
ART INSTRUCTOR, GARPIELD HIGH SCHOOI SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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A BLOCK PRINT JUNGLE SCENE IS REPEATED TO MAKE A SURFACE 
DESIGN ANN EDMISTON, TRACY HIGH SCHOOL, TRACY, CALIFORNIA 





























TWO PEN AND INK DRAWINGS BY ETHEL MORGAN, CHARLESTOWN, INDIANA 
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PRIZE WINNING DESIGNS IN THE PROCTOR AND GAMBLE SOAP SCULPTURE CONTEST. 
UPPER LEFT IS ‘HERCUI Es,”” BY GEORGE FREDERICK HOLSCHUH, FIRST PRIZE IN THE 
PROFESSIONAL GROUP; UPPER RIGHT, ““IPHIGENIA” BY ELLEN BEZAZ, FIRST PRIZE IN THE 
ADVANCED AMATEUR CLASSIFICATION, BELOW, ““SPRING” BY AVIS WRIGHT, SECOND PRIZE 


IN THE ADVANCED AMATEUR DIVISION 















































TWO CUT~-PAPER PICTURES OF STEAMBOATS, BY SECOND GRADE PUPILS IN THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO TRAINING SCHOOL. JESSIE TODD, DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 

















ART FOR THE GRADES 


HELPS FOR TEACHING ART TO THE CHILDREN 
SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDER: 
GARTEN AND PRIMARY 
GRADE TEACHERS INVITED 
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A Correlation of A\rt, Reading, and History 


Mayme Goopin 


PRINCIPAL OF SEQUOYAH 
ra growth comes through activity, 

and that involves freedom for children 
to work, to try out ideas, to think inde- 
pendently and to assume responsibility 
for a part to play as one of the group, the 
project method of teaching is used to a 
great extent in our school. This winter we 
successfully demonstrated the plan of 
correlating art, history, and reading in a 
Thanksgiving project 

The aim of the project was to acquaint 
the children with early Colonial history, 
to awaken an interest in outside reading, 
and to offer experimentation in handling 
the various media of artistic expression 
such as wood, clay, paint, cloth, and 
paper 

We wanted the children to come as 
close as possible in experience to what 





SCHOOL, 


MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
they were studying, which was the part of 
Colonial history that deals with the 
Pilgrims. The question to be decided by 
the class was, ‘‘What can we do to make 
the Pilgrims and their mode of life seem 
more real to us so we will feel that we are 
Pilgrims?’’ A marionette show presenting 
the life of the Pilgrims from the time of 
their sailing for America through the 
first Thanksgiving was decided upon 
The first step was to review the phases 
of Pilgrim life already familiar to the 
class and to plan the scenes to be depicted 
The following scenes were chosen: the 
Mayflower at Sea, the Mayflower 
Compact, the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
the Interior of a Colonial Home, the 
Pilgrims Going to Church, and the First 


Thanksgiving 
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THREE PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE MARIONETTE STAGE AND MARIONETTES FOR THANKS-~- 
GIVING PLAY. MAYME GOODIN, PRINCIPAL OF SEQUOYAH SCHOOL, MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 
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The class then began to read extensive- 
ly concerning the Pilgrims and as they 
had co cite authority for all they did, 
they compiled a bibliography as they 
read, giving the author, the book, and the 
page on which certain information was 
to be found. 

The boys then made a replica of the 
Mayflower eighteen inches long and 
thirteen inches high cut from a block of 
wood, Colonial furniture as a 
spinning wheel, a grandfather clock, a 
chest, a cradle, foot 
stoves, etc. All furniture was made to 
scale in order to fit the space it was to 
occupy. The spinning wheel could be 
turned by using the treadle, the cradle 
rocked, the pendulum moved so the 
clock ticked. A machine was 
made that operated above the stage and 
made the church-going scene very real by 


such 


chairs, bellows, 


SNOW 





dropping snow on the Pilgrims as they 
walked through the woods to church. 

The class next built a cabin of logs 
thirty-six inches long, twenty-eight inches 
wide, and twenty-six inches high. It had 
a real fireplace made of rocks and mortar 
from which hung a crane with pots and 
kettles on it. The cabin was then fur- 
nished. The girls made gingham curtains, 
rag rugs, and patchwork quilts for the 
cradle. When finished this interior was 
quite complete and one might, indeed, 
imagine himself in the home of Elder 
Brewster or Governor Bradford. 

The five other stages were built next. 
These varied in size, the Thanksgiving 
and church-going scenes being larger than 
the others. The scenery for the stages was 
then made in the art classes 

It was now time to write the play so 
the children went to work on it and from 





THE MODEL OF THE 
MARIONETTE SHOW. 


*‘MAYFLOWER™ 
MAYME GOODIN, MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA 


USED IN THE PILGRIM 
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their combined efforts came the play. The 
marionettes that were to be the characters 
in the play (twenty-six in number) were 
made and dressed. The outstanding 
characters were Miles Standish, Governor 
Bradford, Elder Brewster, Squanto, 
Massasoit and, of course, John Alden 
and Priscilla. 

The pupils then learned to manipulate 
the marionettes and memorized the words 
for their characters. Two weeks were de- 
voted to this, and each manipulator put 
himself in his character’s place and did his 
part as if he were the Pilgrim or the 
Indian himself. 


Thanksgiving the play was put on for 
the pupils, patrons, and friends of the 
school. It proved to be so worth while 
that we were asked to repeat it four times 
for different groups and organizations 
over the city. 

The entire project was beneficial to the 
class and to the school in general. It 
carried out the aims for which we were 
working, was a source of pleasure to both 
pupils and patrons, created a new and 
abiding interest in reading, history and 
art, and left a knowledge of Colonial 
history throughout the school. 





THANKSGIVING CRAYON DRAWING BY A PUPIL OF JACKSON SCHOOL, MEDFORD, 


OREGON. 


IVAH D. MURRY, TEACHER, LOUISE HOLLENBACK, ART SUPERVISOR 
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THREE SECTIONS OF A FRIEZE OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES BY A FOURTH GRADE OF LYNBROOK 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LYNBROOK, NEW YORK. RUTH LAUBER, TEACHER, CAROLYN N. SAXE, 
SUPERVISOR OF GRADE DRAWING 
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Frieze of the Olympic Games 


Rutu Lauper, Teacher; Carotyn N. Saxe, Supervisor of Grade Drawing 


LYNBROOK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Slee frieze showing the Olympic 
games was done by the fourth 
grade children. It was an outgrowth of 
the drawing of stick figures and action 
figures from ovals combined with the 
work in history. Before starting the 
frieze we did quite a lot of work show- 
ing figures running, jumping, walking, 
skating, and coasting. We looked at 
books showing the Greek figures we 
wanted to make. Then each figure was 
developed in a separate lesson. 

We began with the simpler actions first 


LYNBROOK, NEW YORK 
I drew the stick figure on one board. 
On the next board I drew the same 
figure with ovals. After the figure with 
ovals had been developed, I drew the 
final lines of the figure on the board 
with the pupils doing the same at their 
seats. The final figure was then cut out, 
traced on black paper and mounted on 
orange. The orange backgrounds for 
the figures were of the same size and 
were pasted together and mounted on 
long strips of wrapping paper to make 
friezes. 





ANOTHER SECTION OF THE FRIEZE OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES 
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POTTERY DESIGNS IN CUT PAPER, USING ANALOGOUS COLOR HARMONIES, ARE PRIMARY 
GRADE PROBLEMS IN THE MEDFORD, OREGON, PUBLIC SCHOOLS. LOUISE E. HOLLENBACK, 
ART SUPERVISOR 
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THE STUDY OF COLOR IS MADE INTERESTING BY MAKING BIRD COLOR CHARTS IN THE 
PRIMARY GRADES. LOUISE E. HOLLENBACK, ART SUPERVISOR, MEDPORD PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS, MEDFORD, OREGON 
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Teaching through Projects in the Primary Grades 


Doris L. Porter 


PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 








CHILDREN AT WORK ON LARGE EASEL PAINTINGS. DORIS L. PORTER 


“TMAGINATION is as much a normal 
and integral pare of human nature as 
is muscular movement.’’—John Dewey. 
It is the plan of our schools to have the 
primary grade teacher teach her own art 
classes art. The classes need to have an art 
lesson every day and it is better to have a 
lesson when the occasion arises than to 
wait until the art teacher visits the class. 
When the art teacher visits the room 
she may talk with the grade teacher and 
help plan the work for one month. All 
liccle children are imaginative and un- 
afraid. When they read a story, the 
characters are real to them and so they 
can illustrate the story. Some of their 
results may seem poor, but the idea is 


there. Gentle suggestions from the 
teacher and from the classroom criticism 
can bring about a good deal of improve- 
ment. Crayons and colored chalk are a 
favorite medium for illustration. Some 
of the first grades have easels and are given 
large paper and jars of poster paints. 
There should be a different brush in each 
jar. They are allowed to paint directly on 
the large paper. No preliminary sketches 
are made. This kind of painting teaches 
them to think before painting because no 
corrections can be made. They are taught 
to work large, using the whole arm 
instead of the fingers. 

The first grade is also taught to use 
scissors. The children can correlate paper 
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cutting, as well as crayons, with reading. 
One first grade did a very cunning border 
illustrating Mother Goose rhymes. They 
learned to make one figure and then the 
others could be made similarly. First 
they illustrated the “Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe.”’ Each pupil made one of 
her children. The dress was a “‘triangle,”’ 
the sides slightly curved, and an egg shape 
pasted on, for the head. The arms and 
legs were straight strips ball-shaped at 
the end. The legs were pasted under the 
dress and the arms pasted on. The hair 
was just like the head with an opening cut 
for the face. The boys were made the same 
way except a thin triangle was cut in the 
dress to represent trousers. The old 
woman was taller than the boy and had a 
skirt and a bonnet. The house was a shoe; 
just a rectangle with a smaller rectangle 
cut out at the upper left side. As they 
made the pictures, the children had ideas 
of their own. They added flowers, trees, 
and many other things. 

Another first-grade teacher illustrated a 
Mother Goose village on a table. The 
entire table was covered with light green 
paper. The trees were cut double and half 
of each pasted together. This made a 
three-sided tree that stood up. The house 
was made of children’s shoe boxes and 
covered with colored paper. Windows 
and chimneys were added. The Hill 
which Jack and Jill climbed was another 
box covered with green paper. Boy Blue’s 
haystack was yellow paper pasted over a 
cup. They made a little cradle and hung 
it in a tree for Bye Baby Bunting. Bo- 
Peep had some white sheep and a crook, 
Boy Blue was asleep behind the haystack; 
the Crooked Man had a crooked stick. 
Marjorie Daw’s See Saw was a cylinder 
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with a flat paper pasted on it. The black 
sheep was modeled from clay. It was all 
very colorful. 

Another first grade made a _ border 
illustrating their stories with black sil- 
houettes. Each story was put up as it was 
finished and the children were delighted 
and each took pleasure in showing his 
own work. The Three Billy Goats Gruff 
were particuarly good; a bare tree was on 
one side of the bridge and a round tree on 
the other. Billy was crossing the bridge 
and the old troll was under it waiting for 
him. Sometimes the children make a 
drawing on the white side of the paper 
and cut it out, but usually they cut free 
hand. They learned that things far away 
are small and those that are near are large. 
They learned to get action in figures. 

Another interesting silhouette illustra- 
tion, because the animals were very good, 
was ““The Rabbit and the Nut.”’ It is 
similar to the very familiar story of 
Chicken Little. The Rabbit hears the nut 
drop and thinks the sky is falling. He 
tells ic and each time the story is told 
the animals become more frightened until 
they all flee from the woods. ““The Three 
Pigs’’ is a favorite story in the first grade 
One group made a book, telling the story 
and illustrating it 

Another one worked it out on the sand- 
table. The pupils made a house of sticks 
placed against one another so that they 
easily fell down. They made a house of 
straw out of rafha. They modeled the 
stone house of clay and stuck pebbles in ic. 
They made an apple tree of stiff paper 
with red paper apples. They put flower 
boxes at the windows of the stone house, 
and had pebble walks. They dampened 
the ground and sprinkled grass seeds. The 
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grass grew just enough to look green. The 
wolf and the pig were modeled from clay. 
The wolf was painted brown with cal- 
cimine. Little Pig had on a blue paper 
coat and red necktie. From this lesson 


they learned proportions, handling of 


clay, and arrangement on the table. 

These little folks love to draw a circus 
parade after they have seen one or the 
things they saw on the visit to the City 
Park. Bur, after all, che greatest gift chat 
the small child brings is his imagination. 
How often it has been downtrodden. 
The best service we can give children is 
encouragement of this faculty. Give 
them every opportunity to express ict. 
Just a chance is all they need. The work 
done in their free period is often the 
cleverest, most original and best repre- 
sented. It is true that their imagination 
will cause them to see wonders in their 
own drawings that we do not see, but 
just a word of suggestion will do wonders 
in getting improved results. If cheir 
imagination is encouraged it will go with 
them and in the upper grades much might 
be expected. 

And some very interesting work may 
be done with grade two. These little 
people are just as delighted with every- 
thing, as imaginative and lacking in self- 
consciousness as the first grade, but they 
have learned to use their hands better and 
to express their thoughts better. 

The work which was begun in the first 
grade might be continued here. Some 
primary teachers give out paper and tell 
pupils to draw pictures about the reading 
lesson just to keep them busy, and when 
the pictures are all done, often the teacher 


does not look at them. Of course, this is 
not very much help. It is almost as bad 
as the old way of dictating lessons. After 
each drawing lesson, the drawings might 
be put around the board; there might be 
questions from the pupils. Without seem- 
ing to criticize them, the teacher might 
make suggestions about size of objects, 
filling space and color. Children love to 
make the inside and outside of a house in 
the same picture. The teacher might 
explain why that should not be, etc. 
The second grades do very well with 
large painting. This is splendid for them 
because they have a tendency to work 
small. 

The second grades study all phases of 
home life. One class constructed a house 
of tablet backs. Each day they came with 
new ideas. They made windows, blinds, 
window boxes, flowers, trees, grass, walk, 
door knocker. They bought tiny little toy 
dogs and dolls and put them in the yard. 
Then they made a bench and a bird bath. 
All of these were made of colored paper. 

Another class made a healthy bedroom 
with the windows open, and the boy in 
‘The Land of Counterpane”’ by Steven- 
son is in bed. They think he will soon be 
well if he has fresh air. 

The wall paper was an all-over design 
made by the children. The border was 
little animals with stick prints. The rug 
was a weaving mat. They even made a 
striped awning for the outside of the 
window. The room was furnished in blue 
and white. The play spirit entered into 
this a good deal, but they also had useful 
lessons in folding and constructing the 
furniture and in making the designs 
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FOUR CRAYON DRAWINGS OF JOINTED DOLLS TEACH ACTION DRAWING 
TO PRIMARY PUPILS OF LOUISE E. HOLLENBACK, MEDFORD, OREGON 
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FLOWER DESIGNS IN CRAYON. OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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A BIRD ON A NEST AND A WORM ON A TWIG ARE DESIGNED IN TEMPERA 
PAINT IN THE FIFTH GRADE OF KENWOOD SCHOOL, HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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Color and Design as an Emotional Outlet 


Martye PotnpExTER 


NORTH TEXAS AGRICULTURAL 


S I looked at the head which Mary 

had drawn, of a well-dressed man in 
a high-topped hat, I was fascinated by the 
bright-colored spots and zigzag lines of 
the design in the background. In my 
imagination I could see this man leaving 
the opera, and all of the bright-colored 
lights and electric signs that could have 
inspired just such a design. Then I won- 


COLLEGE, ARLINGTON, TEXAS 


dered if that was what Mary really had 
in mind? | decided to find out. 

The next day when the class met, | 
held up the drawing, which is shown on 
this page, and asked, ‘‘Mary, will you 
please tell us exactly why you made 
this particular background for your draw- 
ing?’ Without hesitation, Mary replied 
that this man had arrived home about 





DESIGN PICTURES IN COLORED CHALK DESCRIBED AS AN EMOTIONAL OUTLET IN THE AC- 
COMPANYING ARTICLE BY MARTYE POINDEXTER, NORTH TEXAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 
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two o'clock in the morning and the back- 
ground showed how “‘woozy”’ and uncer- 
tain he felt inside! 

John had drawn what looked like a 
monk’s head and hands in the attitude of 
prayer; a halo was drawn above the head, 
but the color? Why had he used that vivid 
yellow, red, and purple? When asked 
why, he was just as sure as Mary had 
been. “That is the priest in lvanhoe who 
everyone thought was so very good, but 
who really and truly was very bad. The 


position shows the kind of man he was 
supposed to be; the color shows the kind 
of man he really was.’ 

Eula’s drawing was positively hideous 
in both design and color. It almost made 
me screech. When asked to explain the 
whys and wherefores she smiled rather 
sheepishly and said in effect, ‘‘That is just 
the way I felt about it.’’ She had un- 
consciously given a fine demonstration of 
how one can express his emotions through 
the medium of design and color 


A Scenery Project 


Heren W. Patrrerson 


WOODBOURNE, 


ep the large school, the scenery and 
stage setting of the annual play 
presents no particular problem, but the 
small school with limited funds and no 
auditorium is quite dependent on the 
imagination of its audience for the 
success of its dramatic attempts. 

Whether or not the audience will co- 
operate in this respect, children do not lack 
the imagination to create a setting; so 
under the direction of the art teacher, we 
set out to make a scene for our stage 
which would transport the audience from 
our largest classroom to the Garden of the 
Cherry Bloom in old Japan. 

The fifth, sixth, and seventh grades 
competed, and a drawing by a seventh- 
grade girl was chosen by the faculty com- 
mittee in charge of the play. 

The seventh grade was to construct the 
backdrop, while the sixth grade made 
lanterns. The fifth grade made festoons of 
flowers and small cherry trees in pots of 
sand. This was done by wiring innumer- 





PENNSYLVANIA 


able pink crepe-paper cherry blossoms to 
branches placed in the pots of sand. The 
lanterns were strung on wires across the 
room. 

The backdrop was made of large pieces 
of very heavy brown paper, pasted to 
gether into one large piece, about fifteen 
feet square. A long, light board was then 
nailed to the top, and a similar one to the 
bottom. Powdered paint, mixed with 
glue and water was used. The child whose 
drawing was chosen sketched the scene, 
and the entire class painted it. 

We suspended the backdrop from the 
ceiling by means of wires run through 
screw eyes in the board at the top, and also 
through corresponding ones which we 
fastened in the ceiling. This made ic 
possible to raise and lower our scenery. 

The entire cost of our whole stage 
setting was less than ten dollars. We were 
able to roll up the backdrop carefully, and 
put ic away in the storeroom for future 
use. 
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ABOVE IS A PENCIL DRAWING BY FRANK MALDONADO, A GRADE SCHOOL PUPIL OF 
BETTY WOODWARD, MIAMI, ARIZONA. BELOW, FOUR NORWEGIAN COSTUME FIGURES 
BY A THIRD GRADE IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO TRAINING SCHOOL. JESSIE TODD, 

DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION } 
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TEMPERA PAINTINGS BY PUPILS OF BETTY WOODWARD, MIAMI, ARIZONA, ARE SHOWN 
ABOVE. BELOW IS A TURKEY IN WATER COLOR BY A PUPIL OF IVAH D. MURRY, JACKSON 
SCHOOL, MEDFORD, OREGON. LOUISE E. HOLLENBACK, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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TWO SCENES IN NORWAY WORKED OUT IN CRAYON BY THIRD GRADE PUPILS UNDER 
JESSIE TODD, DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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FOUR DECORATIVE TURKEYS IN CRAYON. JESSIE TODD, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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TEMPERA PAINTINGS BY GRADE 2 UNDER MARIE SIESS, 
SUPERVISOR OF ART, NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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Colored Chalk Drawing on Wall Paper 


Atice Stowe. BisHop 


NEW LONDON, 


F course you all know what fun and 

interest lies in colored blackboard 
chalk and a roll of wall paper. With the 
large free drawing which is being done 
now, we felt the need of some medium 
which would cover surfaces easily and 
rapidly. Having used the chalks for 
demonstration purposes and found them 
satisfactory, it seemed worth while to 
try them in the classes. 

The results have been delightful and 
have given great pleasure to the children, 
also bringing out much talent and corre- 
lating wonderfully with other studies. 
We use the large coated easel chalks as 
well as the usual blackboard size, and for 
friezes, the children eagerly bring from 
home rolls of left-over wall paper. When 
the supply from that source is exhausted, 
the paint and paper shops always have dis- 
carded rolls at very low prices. We use the 
plain side, of course, and put paste at 
intervals along the top edge and on the 
corners, fastening it to the board at the 
right height for working purposes. When 
the frieze is to be used elsewhere it can be 
thumbtacked to the bulletin board or 
secured to the blackboard with stickers 
and can be detached on completion, 
moving it wherever needed for decora- 
tion. The paper in a roll permits removal 
in one unbroken section and avoids the 
lapping of smaller sheets. 

One inch and a-half or two-inch strips 


CONNECTICUT 


of construction paper in a harmonizing 
color can be pasted on the back to form a 
narrow frame. This strengthens the edge 
and gives a finish to the work. Large 
sheets of unprinted newspaper or 18” x 
24” manila can be used where smaller or 
individual posters are wanted. 

The chalk is so much more rapid than 
the cut paper methods that the children do 
not lose interest and they are so entranced 
with their masterpieces that it is necessary 
to pry them from the work. We are 
correlating with everything—logging, 
trapping, Pilgrims, Indians, Eskimos, 
transportation, Holland, Venice, the Vik- 
ings, the Civil War, sea battles, and any 
thing to oblige from a circus parade to 
King Arthur's castle. In many rooms, for 
Christmas two posters were made, the 
girls decorating one and the boys planning 
the other Also in order to have entire 
class work in lower grades, a large tree 
was drawn, each pupil adding a decora- 
tion or a toy. 

We use charcoal to block lightly any 
difficult parts of the drawing and then 
start freely with the chalk. A mistake in 
the charcoal planning can be erased with a 
soft cloth and a poor color so easily 
altered by working another over it. 

As we like everything quite bold, it is 
often effective to rub in some of the large 
masses. This gives a flat poster effect 


(Continued on page ix) 
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COLORED CHALK ILLUSTRATIONS ARE DRAWN VERY LARGE ON WRAP- 
PING PAPER CHILDREN ENJOY THIS FORM OF CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
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FOUR MORE FIGURES IN COLORED CHALK, DRAWN ON 
VERY LARGE SHEETS OF WRAPPING PAPER OR WALL PAPER 
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TEMPERA PAINTINGS ILLUSTRATING THE PROCESS OF LOGGING ARE A COR- 
RELATION WITH GEOGRAPHY. BETTY WOODWARD, MIAMI, ARIZONA 
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TWO MORE STEPS IN THE STORY OF LOGGING ARE ILLUS-~- 
TRATED BY PUPILS OF BETTY WOODWARD, MIAMI, ARIZONA 
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Dish Pictures for the School 


Crara WHELAN 


CHICAGO, 


ET us make our classroom sparkle 

with life this year! Let us have a dish 
garden. These suggestions were met with 
a hearty response. We talked of many 
kinds of gardens, mentioning various 
nations that might be represented and 
stories possible to tell in garden form. 
After much discussion, we decided on 
two—a Japanese and an Indian garden. 
Since they were to be co-operative, you 
should have seen how the objects began 








ILLINOIS 


pouring in—stones, large and small, con- 
crete, rich soil, mosses, grasses, shells, 
plants, hand-carved canoes, totem poles 
and figures, dishes, hand-made houses, 
bridges, and things too numerous to 
mention. You would have thought the 
room was an Indian and Japanese curio 
shop 

For the Japanese garden, we used a 
wooden mixing bowl, painting it in 
Japanese colors—black, red, and gold, 


REE, TERED FO 


TWO DISH GARDENS SUITABLE FOR A CLASSROOM 


PROJECT CLARA 


WHELAN 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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selecting a Japanese design for decoration. 
Three-inch China figures were used, as they 
were more interesting than the small ones, 
or the kind found in commercial gardens. 

In the bottom of the bowl, we placed a 
wire frame on which we put drainage 
pebbles, with some bits of charcoal and 
sticks. Some of the boys mixed the con- 
crete and molded it for the lake. Our soil 
was very rich and loose after being sifted. 
We thought of getting evergreen trees— 
spruce, hemlock, or fir, but were dis- 
couraged by the florist because evergreens 
soon shed their needles after being placed 
in a warm room. What then should we 
use, we asked ourselves. Something that 
will grow in a warm room. Why, palms, 
of course. 

We purchased two small palms which 
are ideal for Japanese gardens as they look 
like small bamboo trees. A monkey 
carved of stone was placed between the 
blades of one of the palms. A lovely 
Japanese house, made by one of the boys, 
was added, and a bridge was placed 
across the lake. We got some bunches of 
the regular Japanese grass, placing it here 
and there, and planted timothy seed over 
almost the entire space. Pebbles were 
used for paths, and a landing was made 
for the boat, and cranes added to the edge 
of the water. The picture was complete. 


= 


teed 








We could hardly wait to begin our 
Indian garden. Most the figures 
brought in were the lead ones bought at 
the dime stores. We first thought we 
would make clay figures and paint them, 
but since most of the objects assembled 
were in proportion to the lead ones, we 
decided to use them. We used a cafeteria 
tray as a foundation, building a wall of 
rocks and concrete in which to place the 
earth. We made a tent of an old leather 
glove, oleander plants were our trees, 


of 


grasses and mosses were planted, fortifica 
tions were built of stones on which some 
of the figures were placed. Our lake was 
not complete without a birch canoe. To 
add interest, we had a turtle, a dog, and 
horses. 

The possibilities are endless; the field is 
unexplored, and a novel one for schools 
We may go on and on creating new forms 
and uses of the dish gardens 

They lend themselves charmingly for 
still-life studies as they tell a story in 
themselves, and are out of the ordinary in 
the form of an ornament 

There is no way of measuring the end- 
less delights and pleasures the students 
have derived from these two garden 
pictures. They seem new each day to each 
child when he comes into the room. How 
refreshing nature always is to all of us! 
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A Geography Correlation with Stage Models 


Onive Joses 


ART SUPERVISOR, 


PRESCOTT, 


ARIZONA 





TWO STAGE MODELS AND DIAGRAMS FOR THEIR CONSTRUC- 


TION. 


“DLAYLIKE” is a big word in a child’s 

vocabulary, so what could be more 
fitting than a stage model for scenes that 
come to him through his school work. 
Geography in the fourth grade opens a 
world all its own, with new people in 
unusual costumes, and unfamiliar scenes 
with picturesque buildings. Story and 
illustration leave many images, which 
may be turned into real pictures in the art 
class. When a boy can shut his eyes 
“cight’” and see Holland, Old Mexico, 


or the home of Moni, the Goat Boy with 


OLIVE JOBES, ART SUPERVISOR, PRESCOTT, ARIZONA 


Moni, himself, and his goats, his imag- 
ination is greatly stirred and enriched. 
With these mental pictures he comes to 
his art class where they take on added 
meaning and are firmly fixed through il- 
lustration. Large stage models offer a fine 
vehicle for such correlation, and they are 
very popular with the children because 
they afford a great range of creative 
activity and are so attractive when com- 
pleted. 

The stage model is made with card- 
board, fastened together with gummed 
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paper tape. We made our stages as large 
as the cardboard allowed because this 
gave the class opportunity to develop 
scenes, stage properties, and characters for 
the stage on a larger scale. The greater the 
size the more fascinating is the finished 
product to its producers. A size both 
practical and popular is as follows: use a 
paper pattern size 30” x 36”, trace this to 
the same size cardboard, with an opening 
18” x 24”, cut three inches from the 
bottom. The front of the stage is an 
important part of the problem. Its shape 
may be a problem in design, and the 
decoration of the front holds still greater 
attraction in the field of creative design. 
In our class, where the stage was a group 
problem, the entire class membership sub- 
mitted designs, and one was chosen by 
vote to be used on the stage. 





The scenery for such a stage is made on 
paper the same size as the back and sides 
and may illustrate any topic in geography 
which is being stressed or which ap- 
peals to the pupils. In addition to 
geography, history, nature study, interior 
decoration, and story illustration give 
much material for scenes. This scenery 
may be changed to suit different subjects, 
and can be held in place with gummed 
stickers or with paper clips. 

The characters and stage properties are 
cut from heavy paper and may be 
doubled if the papers need to be stiffened. 
A brace enables the figures to stand erect. 
This affords a chance for good figure 
drawing and costume study. We are very 
rroud of our stage models. 

Painting with showcard colors on 
poster board is a good medium 





TWO BIRD DESIGNS IN TEMPERA COLOR. 
ART SUPERVISOR, HAMMOND, INDIANA 


OLGA SCHUBKEGEL, 
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GRADE 


CIRCUS PONIES IN COLORED 


CHILDREN 
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Colored Chalk Drawing on Wall Paper 


(Continued from page 183) 

which encourages strong simple work and pre- 
vents fussy details. A small piece of soft 
paper, crushed, helps in making a flat tone 

To cover a large surface quickly, the short 
pieces of chalk used on the side will make flat 
broad strokes. Black chalk on the white news- 
print sheets will produce interesting silhouette 
effects. Original designs in borders or bal- 
anced units are carried out on the large paper 
in the same free colorful way 

Messy? Yes, sometimes, but the large coated 
easel chalks are cleaner for the little people and 
we all know that really cruly artists always 
have daubs of nice color on their hands, and 
who cares, anyway, when we are having such 
a happy time. 





New Books Relating to Art 


An INTRODUCTION TO ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING, 


by Wooster Bard Field, Associate Professor of 
Engineering Drawing, Ohio State University. 
Publishers, McGraw-Hill Book Co., New York. 


Price, $2.50. 

Orthographic projection and architectural symbols 
are fundamentals in architecture, which must be 
grasped by the student before he can acquire pro- 
ficiency. It is considered a great handicap when the 
student fails to realize that orthographic projection 
drawings have no pictorial value. Those students 
who have a natural gift for expression in the graphic 
arts, and who turn to architecture as a means of 
satisfying their desire to create things useful and 
beautiful, will find this book an aid and inspiration. 

To make the matter as comprehensive as possible 
in a book of one hundred pages, the author has taken 
The House—the simplest sheltering structure—as 
subject matter for discussion. The various elements 
essential in a house are listed, and in elevation, 
pictorial, and orthographic plans the details are 
accurately laid down. 

Because the draftsman must supplement his 
drawings with descriptive titles, ete., which require 
good lettering, a chapter is given to several styles of 
letters which are essential to know. 

In every way this is a good book 
typography, plates and binding. 
four pages, 9 inches by 12 inches. 


in content, 
One hundred and 


SKETCHING IN PEN AND INK, by Donald Maxwell. 
Publishers, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York and 
London. Price, $2.50. 

Donald Maxwell has left the imprint of personality 
in this book of pen and ink etiquette. In the four 
chapters which form the instruction portion, he has 














One of a number... 


qut USTRATED is a bird carved in white soap and 
painted with Higgins’ Colored Drawing Inks. These 
are ideal for painting objects in white soap, unglazed 
tile, and plaster of paris— just another phase of their 
extreme scope and versatility in work in 
fine and applied arts. 

A number of other craft projects which 
are certain to be of unusual interest to 
art teachers are also outlined in our 
new fall syllabus sheet. Write for it. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ Drawing Inks 














Used in public schools for 35 years, 1897 to 1932. 
Millions of them have been so used. 


‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Pictures for November and December Picture 
Study should be ordered NOW 


One Cent Size 
3x3 
For 50 or more As- 
sorted as desired 


Two Cent Size 
516 x 8 

For 25 or more 
Send 50 cents for 25 
Art Subjects, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 Pil- 
grim Pictures, etc., or 
25 for Christmas No 
two alike. Size 544x8. 
Or 50 cents for 50 Art 
Subjects, 3x 3% 


r 





sae know of I 
other company 
that gives such 
beautiful pictures 
for such a small 
sum of money.” 


1,600 miniature illus- 
trations for 15 cents 
in coin or stamps. 


‘The Per 


Awarded four gold medals 





Alexand 


ictures ©. 
Box 10, Malden, Mass. 
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Your students can win Scholastic Awards of 


$50.00 $25.00 $15.00 


and ten merchandise awards valued 
at $5.00 each for the best 


Designs Applied to Leather 


Teachers—send us your name and school address and we will 
give you complete details and also mail you at intervals of six 
weeks throughout the school year, a series of Leathercraft 
Classroom Project Folders. Each folder contains complete 
instructions, patterns and designs for a Leathercraft project. 
The making of these projects will give your pupils an excel- 
lent training to compete for the Graton & Knight Scholastic 


Awards. 
LEATHERCRAFT STUDIOS 


Dept. B-32 
Graton & Knight Company Worcester, Mass. 




















O-P CRAFT BOARD PROJECTS 


a NAND CARVING 
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Make practica 


LETTERHOLDERS 


the OyP CRAFT CO INC 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 


CATALOG OF 
THE THEATRE 
FREE TO ART TEACHERS 


With this 72-page CATALOG OF THE THEATRE, 
we believe that for the first time in the history of the 
theatre, there is offered for your use, a complete collec- 
tion of Scenery, Hardware, Rigging, Paints, Light- 
ing Equipment, Properties, Covering Materials, 
Effects, Artificial Flowers, Costumes, Wigs, Make- 
Up, purchaseable from one organization. It is more 
than a catalog, for you will find the functions of ma- 
terials explained thoroughly, so that it also serves as a 
reference book. 


CLEON THROCKMORTON, INC. 


102 WEST THIRD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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TOOLS 
AND 
MATERIALS FOR JEWELRY, SILVER, AND COPPER 

WORK. Send for our new 1932 catalog 


METAL CrAFts SvppLy © 
PROVIDENCE ~~R-I- 














set up four problems—the Problem of Sketching 
with Pen and Ink, the Problems of Technique in Pen 
and Line and the Planning of a Picture, the Problem 
of the Design of Illustration with a view to Success- 
ful Reproduction, and the Problems of Interpreta- 
tion and of the Imaginative Treatment of Sketching 
in Pen and Ink. 

In an entertaining and philosophical way the 
several problems are discussed, and usually success- 
fully solved. ‘I have illustrated these essays 
entirely from my own sketchbooks Editors 
and publishers of books have parted with money for 
them—and that is something.”’ 

These sketches, and Mr. Maxwell's comments as 
he goes along, are a perfect delight. He knows his 
England, as well as his ‘‘trade."’ The two are highly 
cultural as well as entertaining. What to do witha 
subject like ‘“‘Burston, in the Weald of Kent,” 
“Copman Thorpe, Yorkshire,’’ “Folkestone Fish 
Market,” ‘‘Wouldham, on the Medway” and other 
alluring sketches from real English localities, find 
ready solution in the mind and with the trained hand 
of this artist. 

It is a real good book for anyone, whether he is 
ever to sketch with pen and ink or to spend his time 
in other pursuits. One hundred and thirty-two 
pages, 7 by 9 inches, board covers. 


MouNTAINS AND VALLEYS, the Art-for-all Water 
Color Series, by J. Littlejohns. Publishers, Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, New York and London. Price, 
75 cents. 

A 24-page pamphlet, 8! by 11 inches, giving 
general directions for execution of mountains and 
valleys in water color. How to lay a flat wash; a 
gradated wash of one color; a gradated wash of two 
colors; painting in stages. The plates, both the 
sketches in black and the colored plates, are very 
finely made and printed. There is text just sufficient 
to tell the student what he should know. The reader 
is warned, however, the finest artist's aims and 
methods can be of no real service without the 
thorough and continuous study of nature. 


Tue New Draw-toom, by Luther Hooper; 
Pictorial Illustrations by Alice Hindson. Publishers, 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York and London. 
Price, $6.00. 

This book gives an account of the development of 
the table loom in compound pattern weaving, and 
describes its mechanism and latest designs. It is a 
sequel to an earlier and well-known work by the 
same author, “Weaving with Small Appliances,’ 
Volume III. 

It embodies the results of considerable personal 
experimental study, as well as interesting design and 
mechanical contrivances, in which the author and 
several of his students have shared. 

It is also an extension of the treatment given to 
methods of pattern weaving and weaving appliances 
in another of the author’s previous works, ‘“ Hand- 
loom Weaving, Plain and Ornamental,’’ which he 
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concluded with the period immediately previous to 
the introduction of the Jacquard machine. 

This attractive and artistic book is actually a 
description of a new draw-loom, the principles and 
design of which were conceived by the author who, 
intil his death, was a recognized authority on the 
absorbing subject of hand-loom weaving. 

The new draw-loom, which is the basis of the work, 
includes several alterations and simplifications in 
stvle and mechanism which enable the weaver to 
have full control of the whole mechanism of the 
pattern loom, and to dispense with the services of 
the draw boy at the same time. The latest appliances 
are introduced into the loom, although the funda- 
mental principles are based on the old methods of the 
traditional draw-loom, extended and revised in the 
light of experience. 

The work thoroughly describes the individual 
processes in the actual work of weaving and the 
essential points in the construction and working of 
the loom itself. It explains the improvements which 
the new loom incorporates, and shows their effect 
during the process and on the finished work. De- 
tailed instructions for beginners and students, ex- 
plaining the intricacies of looms in general and the 
care which should be observed in their operation, 
form an important feature. 

Many excellent color plates and photographic 
reproductions of designs are interspersed with help- 
ful diagrams which throw further light on the con- 
struction of looms and various stages in the processes 
of weaving. 

All who enjoy the craft of the loom, whether they 
have practiced it all their lives or have but recently 
applied their talents to its operation, will enjoy the 
interest and charm of the book, and will benefit from 
its expert guidance. 


ScHOOL OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN ArT. A school in 
which the power of individual expression is developed 
from the start, so that the step from the end of art 
school into the field of fine or commercial art is an 
easy and natural one, in perfect line with the entire 
course of instruction. It has been observed by the 
Dierector of this new school that frequently at the 
end of training in art the student is at a loss to under- 
stand the direction in which to place his talent. The 
school will not spend all its time in the studios. The 
New York Museums and individual artists will be at 
the disposition of students for study and research. 
The School is under the direction of Mr. Frank 
Leonard Allen, formerly member of the Fine Arts 
Department of Pratt Institute, and with other 
important art connections. The School is located at 
222 West 59th Street, New York City. 
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New Courses at TRAPHAGEN Si HOOL. Ethel 
Traphagen, founder and director of the Traphagen 
School of Fashion, has announced several new courses 
and innovations for the opening of the fall session 
of her school. 








The IRIS STUDIO _ ATTENTION WEAVERS! 


Hand-Dyed Yarns in Monotone and Polyc hrome 
Effects. Pure silk, Persian s ns, mixtures, novelties 
linen, metal threads : Chained Warps in Shaded 
Dyeing. Warps made to order Unusual Bag Tops. 
metal, wood, celluloid; hand-carved ones from the Orient 
These articles make valued gifts for one’s weaving friends 
Instruction in many variations of Hand Weaving. 
MABEL CLARE GARRETT 
166 Alexander Avenue Upper Montclair, New Jersey 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


COLORPRINTS 
and 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Material for Study 


and for 
Classroom Decoration 
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THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM OF ART 


New York, N. Y. 














WINSOR & NEWTON’S 
OIL & WATER COLOURS 


The cost is no more, and the 
superior quality and results 
obtained make them 
most economical. 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, INC. * "3." 
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SCHOOL OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL IN ART 


> 


THREE YEAR PROFESSIONAL 
COURSES 


> 


SHORTER INTENSIVE COURSES 
> 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 
DRAWING AND PAINTING 
CL ASSES 


> 
INDIVIDUAL SPECIAL CRITICISMS 


+ 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


FRANK LEONARD ALLEN 
DIRECTOR 
222 WEST 59TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











TIMELY GUIDANCE IN 
ALL PRACTICAL ART SUBJECTS 
EXPERIENCED . PROGRESSIVE 
SUCCESSFUL 
FALL SESSION STARTS SEPTEMBER6 
3oth YEAR 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. + « CHICAGO 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
MICHEL JACOBS, pirecTor, author of * The Art of Color” and 
“The Study of Color” Victor PERARD, INSTRUCTOR IN ANATOMY 
STARTS SEPTEMBER 12 
LIFE PORTRAIT POSTER COSTUME AND FABRIC 
DESIGN ILLUSTRATION INTERIOR DECORATION COLOR 


HOME STUDY COURSES in al! Departments. Courses ap- 
proved by the State Board of Regents. Catalogue on Request 


INTERIOR: DECORATION 





















Four Months Practical Training Irs 

Also Cor iplete Professional and Desigr 

Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. | 

Send for Cat 15-R. A H es 
it Course s ce 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (PARSONS) 


STUDY Interior Architecture & Decoration ... Costume 

IN Design & Illustration Graphic Advertising. . 
. Modern Teacher Training, etc 

NEW YORK Paris Ateliers offer American students unusual 

OR opportunities Research in Italy 

PARIS BOX S 2239 BROADWAY NEW YORK 








The number of evening classes in te school has 
been increased and a Saturday class for teachers 
added to the curriculum. This is to be known as an 
Alertness Course and includes an effective method of 
teaching Costume Design for which the New York 
State Board of Regents will allow credit. New 
courses also include a Costume Model Sketch Class 
and a Millinery Sketch Class 

The Clothing Class Department has been broad- 
ened in its scope and additional studio space has been 
secured. Mme Héléne Volka, noted fashion authority 
has been retained to act as style consultant and 
visiting critic. 

Miss Traphagen’s love of fine textiles has prompted 
the development of the Traphagen Commercial 
Textile Studio which will supply the general textile 
trade with fresh and revolutionary designs, originated 
by their own artists, for silk and other fabrics which 
eventually find their way to costumes for women. 
Mr. A. L. Courter, a stylist of the silk industry, will 
be associated with Miss Traphagen in the Textile 
Studio. He brings his matured experience of silk 
weaving, printing and converting. The Studio has 
access to Miss Traphagen’s design library of 5,000 


volumes. 
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A Scuoou Exuisit will be featured at the next 
Eastern Arts Association Convention in Washington, 
D.C. Plans are now being made for the Convention 
to be held at the Wardman Park Hotel in Washing- 
ton next April. The school exhibits will be one of the 
big features of this convention. We hope to be able 
to give you information shortly as to who the chair- 
man of this school exhibit committee will be and 
some idea as to the amount of space which will be 
devoted to this display. 

° 


“° 


How WOULD YOU LIKE TO HAVE THE STORY OF RUG 
SYMBOLS which has been arranged in a twenty-four 
page booklet by the Mohawk Carpet Company? 
Mrs. Agnes Heisler Barton gives the progression as 
well as pen and ink sketches of the designs used in 
rugs over centuries of the world’s history. The book- 
let traces the history of rug symbols through the 
following periods: Egyptian, Assyrian, Classical, 
Chinese, Persian, and the Geometric or Moham- 
medan. Just the information for a talk before the 
students, whether they be art students, design 
students, or interior decoration students. You 
receive designs and motifs easily worth $2.00. And 
vou may have it for just the price of postage and 
packing, only 10 cents. 

Here is how you may have a copy. Send 10 cents to 
the Secretary of THE Scuoou Arts Family, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. Since the Secretary has made 
this special arrangement with the Mohawk Carpet 
Company you must send this via the Secretary’s 
office, but you must hurry in your 10 cents so that 
the supply will not be exhausted before your order 
arrives. 
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